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conditions of service must have been as frightening as the
fire of the enemy.

It was a protracted series of punitive expeditions rather
than an invasion and conquest which the Turkish-Egyptian
forces undertook, and if the tide of their army came slowly
in over the Arabian deserts, like a tide it ran out, to leave
here and there pools, or garrisons, near the coast: thirty
years later the only reminder of an ambitious march into
the heart of the country in 1818.

The Central Arabians had once more, thanks to the belts
of sand, poorly watered deserts, and the barren and intricate
mountains which surrounded their capital in the Wadi
Hanifa, been left to themselves, although the weakened
Saudi dynasty was forced to allow greater independence
to the princelings who had formerly come under their
influence or rule. In the north the Rashid clan, Sheikhs
of a section of the Shammar, gradually increased their
strength and reputation. Such travellers as Wilfrid and
Lady Anne Blunt or Charles Doughty were glad to visit the
court of a prince whose renown was reaching Europe.
They found that two things particularly distinguished them:
the bloody murders which marked and were to continue
to mark the succession of the Rashid rulers, and the purity
and numbers of their horses. As the Shammar dynasty
achieved, generation by generation, greater strength, so the
Saudi dynasty at its new capital Riyadh, a few miles from
the ruined Daraya, gradually lost its influence. At last, at
the end of the century, the Emir Abdu'l-Rahman, through
the defeat of one of his allies, found himself isolated, with no
alternative but to fly the country while there was still time.
With his small sons, Muhammad and Abdul Aziz, one in
either side of his camel-bags, he made for Koweit, on the
Persian Gulf; but, at first refused sanctuary by the Sheikh,
he returned to Al Hasa and sought Turkish permission to
reside there or on the coast, which at last was given him.
The family fortunes and the family purse were at their lowest
for three hundred years, and the Wahhabi fanaticism had
died away in favour of a less austere way of life, Except for